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Lakes of the Uinta Mountains. 17 

In a few cases simple efforts have been made to control the lake 
waters for irrigation. In many cases, outlets of former glacial lakes 
could be closed by inexpensive dams and new reservoirs made. 
Many of the younger terminal moraines in the canons have but nar- 
row notches cut through them. If these post-glacial notches were 
closed, extensive reservoirs would be formed in the lower portions 
of the canons. Such waters would be of immediate value on the 
ranch-lands at the north and south margins of the range. But each 
year the streams are lowering the outlets of the lakes, and both 
widening and deepening the cuts through the moraines in the canons, 
and therefore the amount of work necessary to get control of the 
water-supply in the range steadily increases. 



LAKE IBRAHIM: A PROTEST AND A DECISION. 

Lake Ibrahim is an expansion of the Nile between Urondogani 
and Mruli, a portion of the river unknown to the geographers of the 
world until the year 1874, when Col. Ch. Chaille-Long, Chief of 
Staff under Gen. Gordon, Governor of the Egyptian Equatorial 
Provinces, having concluded with M'Tesa, King of Uganda, the 
treaty which extended the jurisdiction of Egypt over the entire Nile 
basin, embarked at Urondogani on the Victoria Nile, discovered and 
explored the great lake beyond and landed at a point opposite Mruli. 

Of this expedition Gen. Gordon wrote in a letter published in the 
New York Herald of January 23, 1880: 

"Those who care to study the successive steps which built up the map of the 
course of the Nile will know that to Speke is due the discovery of one portion, to 
Baker that of another, and to Col. Chaille-Long that of another portion and of the 
lake alluded to." 

It was the Khedive Ismail who gave the name Ibrahim to the lake 
discovered by Chaille-Long. 

This was for several years the accepted name of the lake, some- 
times with the addition of a native name, Kodja, Choga, or Gita 
Nzige, as in Ravenstein's map of East Equatorial Africa, published 
under the authority of the Royal Geographical Society by E. Stan- 
ford, in 1882.* 

After the year 1882 (the date of the British occupation of Egypt), 

•In this map the date of Chaille-Long's discovery of Lake Ibrahim is erroneously printed 1875, 
instead of 1874. 



18 Lake Ibrahim: a Protest and a Decision. 

Lake Ibrahim began to disappear from the maps, its place being 
taken by one or another of the native names, according to the caprice 
of the map-maker. 

Col. Chaille-Long lost no opportunity of protesting against this 
arbitrary suppression of the name bestowed upon the lake, in the 
exercise of his unquestionable right, by the sovereign of Egypt. 

In June, 1901, Col. Chaille-Long addressed a letter on this subject 
to Gen. Bassot, Sub-Chief of the General Staff and Director of the 
Geographical Service of the French Army, and received the follow- 
ing reply : 

"There is for a. fact identity between Lake Ibrahim and the lake traced by 
Macdonald in 1897 and named by him Choga. Besides, all the lakes of this region 
have retained the European names with which their discoverers have baptized 
them (Victoria, Albert, Rodolphe, etc.). There is not, therefore, any reason not 
to maintain that of Lake Ibrahim, and this name will be again adopted for subse- 
quent editions of sheet No. 36 of the map of Africa." 

A representation to the Royal Geographical Society on the 6th of 
March, 1904, elicited no response, and on the 6th of October, 1907, 
Col. Chaille-Long wrote to the President of that Society, Sir George 
Taubman Goldie, a letter which closed with these words : 

"I have the hope that you, Mr. President, after investigation of the case which 
is given in detail in the Bulletins of the American Geographical Society for Jan- 
uary and June, 1904, will do me justice by restoring the name of Lake Ibrahim 
which Connects me with its discovery and thus render further protestation unneces- 
sary." 

To this letter the following reply was received: 

Royal Geographical Society 
1 Savile Row 

Burlington Gardens 
Colonel Chaille-Long London, W. 

Chevy Chase, Md. Nov. 13, 1907 

Dear Sir: 

In accordance with the request in your letter of the 6th ultimo, I have brought 
its subject matter before the first meeting of the Council of the Society after our 
rec'ess. After due consideration, standing instructions have been issued to the 
Mapping Department that in all such maps, issued by the authority of the Society, 
as are on a sufficiently large scale to make it practicable, the name "Lake Ibrahim" 
shall be added, in brackets, to the native name, as was done in the Society's map 
prepared by Mr. Ravenstein. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant 
George Taubman-Goldie 

President R. G. S. 



